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376 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

For " 233 " read " 223."—" Linking." For " 143, b " read " 143, 
c," and add " § 497, b, c, f, g."—" Logical " etc. Before " 265," 
add " § 76,".— P. 478 : " Partitives." Add " § 38, a."—" Past defi- 
nite." Refer to " Tenses." — " Petite phonetique comparee." Add 
"p. 26 (footnote)."— "plus." Strike out "§267, c," and add 
"§§55-56, 90, 375."— P. 479: " sembler." For "233" read 
« 223."—" Stress." Add " § 43, c."—" Tenses." Under " present 
tense " add " § 192." Under " group B " add " §§ 67, 192." Un- 
der " groups D and E," for " 84-112 " read " 84-102, 107-110," and 
strike out (as inapplicable to groups D, E) " 192, 242, 251, a, ex. 
3, 267, a." References to the compound tenses are quite inade- 
quate: in addition to §§ 72-73, refer also to §§ 103-106, 110-112, 
427. — This list of corrections in the Index is by no means complete. 

I have tried to make clear the fact that, in spite of minor defects 
(which, for the most part, can easily be remedied), Living French 
is a book that will stand out among French grammars as a work 
of prime importance. As it differs so radically from most books 
of similar scope, I prefer to reserve a judgment concerning its 
adaptability for the classroom until I shall have had an opportunity 
to test it in actual use. It is however my impression that with col- 
lege students, certainly with those of more than average ability, its 
success will be assured. By no means negligible will be its un- 
doubted value as a book of reference for teachers, especially for 
those who have been denied an adequate opportunity for first-hand 
acquaintance with living French. Let us hope that, in a second 
edition, the value of the book from this point of view will be en- 
hanced by the addition of a satisfactory index. 



Percival B. Fay. 



University of California. 



A Study of English and American Writers, Volume III, A 
Laboratory Method, by J. Scott Clark, with additions by 
John Prick Odell. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1916. 

This volume supplements Professor Clark's Study of English 
Prose Writers, 1898, and his Study of English and American Poets, 
1900. It differs from these two, as stated in its preface, " not in 
quality, but in quantity; . . . more authors have been given 
place . . . ; biographical outlines, bibliographies, critical comments, 
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and illustrative excerpts, have been condensed; but in no case, it 
is believed, has the essential fact, reference, quotation, or excerpt 
been omitted." 

With perhaps too modest a disregard of his own influence upon 
the book, the editor says: "This volume had been all but com- 
pleted by the author before his death, which occurred December 
28, 1911. Little remained for the present editor to do except to 
shape up, for the printer, the material already prepared and sifted 
by classroom presentation, and to add . . . sixty-five biographical 
outlines and three studies — those of Meredith, Hardy, and 
Lanier " — surely, with the supervision of the printing, no small 
contribution to the excellence of the work. 

Within its 645 pages are presented sixty-five English authors, 
from Sir Thomas More to Kipling, and eleven American writers 
of the nineteenth century, from Daniel Webster to Sidney Lanier. 
Under each appears, first, a biographical note of about 250 words; 
second, his " distinctive characteristics" ; and then a reading list of 
a half dozen or so " critical references." The biographies are 
admirably condensed, with clearness and balance, and accuracy 
save for a few obvious misprints, chiefly in titles and dates. The 
reading lists are well selected and thoroughly usable, in spite of 
slight inconsistencies here and there in the manner of their 
printing. 

The " distinctive characteristics," occupying about nine pages 
out of every ten, are the unique element in the book. Here are 
grouped under each author his outstanding features of style, 
personality, temperament, and the like, as substantiated by ample 
quotation from current criticism. The chapter on Jane Austen, 
being brief, will serve for illustration : her " realism — minute 
delineation " is supported by a sentence or so excerpted from 
W. D. Howells, Taine, Curtis, and Walter Scott, respectively; her 
" tame but faithful portraiture " is in like manner vouched for by 
Macaulay and Charlotte Bronte; quotations from Saintsbury and 
Minto bear witness to her " subtle irony " ; while her " naturalness " 
rests upon the consenting testimony of Andrew Lang, Henry 
Morley, Fitzgerald, and Gosse. Finally, each " characteristic " is 
further elucidated by a paragraph or so judiciously culled from the 
works of Jane Austen herself. 

The method and aim of the book, as stated in its preface, 
" consists in determining the particular and distinctive features 
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of a writer's style, in sustaining this analysis by a consensus of 
critical opinion, in illustrating the particular characteristics of 
each writer by carefully selected extracts from his works, and in 
then requiring the pupil to find, in the works of the writer, parallel 
illustrations." It is thus a laboratory manual of stylistics, for 
students somewhat advanced, designed to lead them quickly to 
" positive and appreciable results," among which are mentioned 
growth of the pupil's own vocabulary, the development of his own 
style, and " the creation of a real hunger for the best literature." 

From this it appears that the student is not to assimilate 
memoriter the dicta of critics, nor, on the other extreme, is he to 
make his own discoveries ; but, as a median course, he is to observe, 
and then to correlate his observations with this volume as a touch- 
stone for their more accurate identification. This middle course, 
of just enough help, seems to be pedagogically sound, in spite of a 
method of later vogue — such, for instance, as that adopted by the 
editors of the Yale Shakespeare, now appearing, — which permits 
to the student no critical aid, on the ground that this aid encourages 
him " to accept unassimilated opinions of others instead of develop- 
ing his power of independent judgment." Herein is a real danger ; 
but does not the justice on the supreme bench rise to the eminence 
of independent judgment through long and patient pondering of 
manifold decisions handed down, tradition ally, if you please, for 
vears before his time? 



H. G. Shearin. 



Occidental College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Miscellaneous Notes 
(1) Christ 910-920 



When I edited the Christ, in 1900, T was ignorant of the source 
of these lines. I now discover it to be Pseudo-Rufmus, commen- 
tary on Ps. 33, 17 (34, 16), in Migne, Pair. Lai. 21, 766: "Bonis 
quidem blandus est [vultus Domini] et propitius. malis vero ter- 
ribilis et districtus." The commentary is certainly not by Rufinus; 
it may perhaps be by Vincentius, a Gallic presbyter, and date from 
the second half of the fifth century (Realencyclopadie der Prot. 
Theol, 3d ed., xvn. 201). The passage continues: " Et sicut in 
memoria aeterna erunt justi [Ps. Ill (112), 7] ita de memoria 



